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Ir follows, too, that the Poet is the true practical man. His is 
the truest utilitarianism. 

This may seem to you rather carrying the war into Africa. But 
it is quite time to remove the Celestial Empire of a self-styled 
utilitarianism from the centre of the map of the world, where the 
idiotic vanity of its ‘‘ practical’ inhabitants has placed it, with all 
the other nations of the earth scattered as small islands around it, 
and to make it what it really is, a mere semi-civilized province on 
“ missionary ground,” — an object for the pity and the benevolence 
of the more enlightened of the race. It is time to prove that those 
who pride themselves on being “ practical,” are not practical in 
any true sense of the word. 

* * * * * ~ * 


The poet appreciates the present, and makes the best use of all 


its gifts, all its opportunities ; for, as I have said, he sees more 
clearly than others all that lies around him. He knows, as he has 
sung, that often 
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“A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet.” 
16 
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But he sees the ideal no less clearly than the actual, and, therefore, 
cannot rest in the present. He spreads his wings upward, like the 
eagle, toward the sun, while meaner souls, like barn-yard fowls, 
look up and wonder how he can be such a fool as to soar away in 
the empty air, when there is such glorious corn-picking on the 
earth. 

Rightly viewed, nothing can be more practical, more utilitarian, 
than giving objective existence to the ideals of his imagination, as 
the poet does. In picturing what is above the actual, making it 
more beautiful and attractive than the actual, and rousing in the 
great the ambition to reach and realize it, he is the very apostle of 
progress, the pioneer of human development. He not merely 
points out what is better, but persuades — inspires us to seek it. * * 
And this is practical work ; for, in moral teaching the difficulty is 
not in showing what ought to be done, but in moving men to act 
up to their admitted principles, by a proper discipline of the heart. 

And I may remark, incidentally, here, that even business men 
will admit that often the greatest enterprises have owed their suc- 
cess to some man whom they first laughed at as ‘a mere dreamer ; ”’ 
in other words, a man with more than usual of the poetic element 
in him, who saw the possibilities of the thing, persevered in 
forcing them upon the public attention, perhaps sacrificed health, 
fortune, life, in brave efforts to realize his dream single-handed, 
until at last others, persuaded of its feasibility, carried it out and 
reaped the reward. I need not give you illustrations; you can 
recall a score of familiar ones. ‘The world, even now, cannot give 
up its old habit of stoning the prophets that God sends with the 
tidings of a new truth ora fresh blessing. Jt cannot readily get 
the idea of steamships, and railroads, and ocean telegraphs, through 
its thick skull into its prosy brain. It believes in them when they 
are finished — boasts of them—and sneers and shakes its practical 
head, just the same as ever, when the next “dreamer” comes along 
with another ideal aim. 

But you will say, “ Yet, after all, there are plenty of visionary 
people.” But the visionary has not the true poetic perception. 
If a poet, he is but a purblind one, whose defective sight leads him 
into perpetual blunders. ‘The true poet climbs the mountain to 
get the first glimpse of the rising sun, and shouts out the glad 
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tidings of the dawn to those who tarry in the valleys. The vision- 
ary mistakes the fire of the will-of-the-wisp for the auroral pro- 
phecy of the morning, and leads those who come forth at his cries, 
into some ‘dismal swamp” of delusion. 

Now, which is the true “ practical man?” Is it he who mis- 
takes the means for the end, the sweat of the brow for the bread of 
life, to which it is the preliminary penance? Is it he who takes a 
part for the whole, who grasps at the shadow and loses the sub- 
stance? Is it he who, with eyes on the earth, clutches the glitter- 
ing sand, and will not look up to see the golden crown which the 
angel holds over his head? Or, is it he who, with clear, far- 
reaching eye, sees the end beyond and above the means, the prize 
beyond the dust and sweat of the race-course ?— he who, feeling a 
true life in every susceptibility and faculty of his nature, exercises, 
develops, disciplines each, cultivating symmetrically ‘the man 
within the man?” —he who, looking at nature with the same 
keen vision, sees more in the world around him than a workshop, 
dining-room, dormitory, where mere animal effort earns mere 
animal enjoyment ’ — sees the finer, higher uses of all things, the 
beauty which is the bread of life to heart and soul, the gracious 
alleviation of daily drudgery, the divine blessing which nullifies 
the curse of labor? he who, with that same poet perception, sees 
not only the world within him and the world around him, but the 
world above that which lies about him — not above, as isolated from 
it, but only as a farther and fairer part of the same great whole ? — 
sees earth and heaven, life and eternity, blending together, as the 
blue mountains on the distant verge of an ample view —trans- 
figured by the golden haze of the October air, their roughness and 
ruggedness lost, their very material nature transformed into a 
likeness to the spiritual — melt into the blue sky which seems to 
bend down from its holy height to meet them? * . ° 


Now, let us turn to the Teacher, and see whether he does not 
need the same qualities which I have ascribed to the Poet. 

He certainly should have the poet’s /ine perceptions — his keen 
eye, his nice ear. Like him, he should see, at one quick glance, 
the delicate details, the symmetrical whole. Like him, he should 
see, not only what is obvious to ordinary eyes, but the less apparent 
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relations of objects—the ties between things whose separation is 
world-wide, which are yet united invisibly, as two continents by 
the cable that lies beneath the dividing sea. Like the poet, too, 
he should see the object, not only as it now presents itself, but in 
its past history, in its future possibilities. 

He must see, too, the beauty which is in all created things, and 
that not merely as a superficial property, but as “the result of 
interior harmonies which are yet more beautiful.” 

No less does he need the poet’s tongue —the power of express- 
ing clearly, fully, gracefully, eloquently, all that he would teach 
to others. ? 7 sa - 7 x 

And here let me say that I am not looking at this subject from 
the High School Teachers’ point of view, exclusively. I do not 
forget that the majority of those whom I have the honor to address, 
are teachers of the lower grades of schools. ‘There is no school, 
no department of education, to which these principles do not apply 
—no teacher who does not need the poetic eye, ear, heart, tongue. 

Indeed, in the lowest grades of schools they are especially needed. 
The poetic sense in childhood is developed very early, it demands 
early and judicious culture; and such culture is impossible, 
unless the teacher can understand and sympathize with the poetic 
susceptibilities of the child; and I need not add that such sym- 
pathy is impossible unless the teacher has the poetic sensitiveness 
himself. 

Especially, does the teacher of young children need the poet’s 
power of finding in the simplest things about him, lessons of wis- 
dom and beauty. I fear that, in our systems of education, we for- 
get what children are. ‘“ My God!” exclaimed a German poet 
and philosopher, “what a dry and withered thing do many 
people imagine the heart of a child to be!” We have brought so 
little of our childhood with us into our maturer years, we have so 
lost the child’s heart and the child’s taste—forgetting, in our 
eagerness to ‘ put away childish things,” that one greater than Paul 
had made the childhood of the heart the very gate to heaven — 
that we repress their natural instincts instead of guiding them, 
shut them in from the wonders of nature which they are so eager 
to study, and drill them in reading, and spelling, and arithmetic. 
Not that I would banish reading and arithmetic from the school- 
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room. Let them have their fair share of time and attention. But 
don’t forbid the child to look at God’s leafy book out of doors ; 
don’t shut his eyes and his ears to the beauty and music in earth 
and air. He is a busy observer of nature, and has a thousand 
questions to ask about what he sees ; but parents and teacher check 
his inquisitiveness, because, having never been taught aright them- 
selves, they cannot teach others. Natural phenomena are as much 
a puzzle to them as to the child; but they are indifferent as well 
as ignorant; he is not. ‘They cannot revive the child’s curiosity, 
dulled and destroyed by repeated disappointments. It is very 
hard to revive it even in youth; in the High School, for instance, 
where the study of Natural Science is at last allowed to come into 
the educational course. The pupil has never learned to observe 
the phenomena, and he cares not for the philosophy of them. 
When he was interested in the facts, you refused to explain them 
to him. You now force upon him the scientific principles, and 
would fain make him use them in the study of nature. He loads 
his memory with the lifeless formulas, and goes on his way as blind 
as ever to the mysteries that surround his daily path. 

The fault is in the first teaching. The system is wrong, to be 
sure ; but the true teacher, like the poet, would find the way to do 
her work, in spite of the system. Loving nature herself, feeling 
the perpetual novelty, the everlasting freshness, of natural phen- 
omena ; seeing in every sunrise the fulfilment of the Divine fiat, 
“Let there be light!”*—none the less a miracle than when the 
first morning broke over the earth; feeling that preservation is 
continued crcation, none the less marvellous because we are so used 
to finding that God’s eternal goodness guards what his infinite 
power called into being; looking at nature with the poet’s eye, 
and remembering so well her own childish love of nature, she can 
sympathize with the same feeling in the children around her, and 
minister to it aright. And, as I have said, she need not go far to 
find material for her lessons. The simplest things about her will 
suffice. A flower, a single leaf, or blade of grass, an insect, a peb- 
ble, may be the starting point; the radiating paths lead through 
the whole domain of natural science. And childish feet can follow 
those paths farther — much farther — than you would have thought. 
The author of a little book, which I cannot but commend to every 
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primary school teacher, as exceedingly suggestive of subjects for 
incidental oral instruction — Hooker’s ‘Child’s Book of Nature,” 
—remarks in his preface: “I have endeavored to select those 
points only [in natural science] which the child will fully under- 
stand, and in which he will be interested. But this selection has 
by no means shut me up within narrow limits. I have been sur- 
prised at the amount of knowledge in this interesting study, which 
can be satisfactorily communicated to the mind of a child.” 

I have said that the simplest thing may be the starting-point 
from which the child may be led through the whole circle of 
physical science. And shall the teacher go no farther, 


“Nor think of Him who sat of old, 
Where Syrian lilies grew, 
And from their mingled shade and gold 
His holy lessons drew ? ”— 


who found in the grass of the field, in the falling sparrow, in the 


wayside well, suggestions of divinest wisdom ? — 
* . * * * ~ 7 
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REFRESHING has this book been to us. It has been like stroll- 
ing along the brook-side, and sitting under the willows, as when a 
boy. It has made us young. It was borrowed from a neighbor ; 
but its memories lingered so like sweet chimes of distant bells, that 
we have borrowed it again, and have concluded that it must stay, 
henceforth, a purchased possession, on the same shelf with Stanley’s 
Life of Arnold. 

Oh! that we had known Thomas Arnold; that he had been our 
teacher. Nay, we do know him; he is our teacher. We have 
just been reading again, chapter third of Stanley’s memoir, “ School 
Life at Rugby;” and our eyes have been misty all the way 
through. Whoever you are, dear reader, — parent, teacher, or cler- 
gyman, or pupil, — if your heart be any wise in this grand and vital 
work of educating, become intimate with Thomas Arnold, so that you 
shall know him from afar when you enter where he is, and your 
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heart shall leap towards him when you shall see him among the 
greatly wise and good that shine as stars in the firmament. 

We boys had a teacher once. I speak for many; you may be 
one, if you ever were a school-boy at Andover. Who was our 
Arnold? A pale, thoughtful, gentle, manly face; a clear, full, 
mild, blue eye ; a subdued, low-toned, searching voice ; Christian, 
gentleman, scholar :— Osgood Johnson. I went to his grave not 
many months ago. Of all the revered and loved ones buried there, 
none spake to my heart from those precious mounds like him. Let 
Tom Brown tell the story of a boy’s heart, when standing, though 
a man, by the dust of a teacher whom he loved. He was on a fish- 
ing ramble in Scotland, ’mid the wild hills of Skye. ‘There were 
three of them. One sultry July evening, ‘Tom and another are 
exploring the stream by Kyle Rhea ferry for trout, against supper, 
while the third old boy is shouting to them by turns the news from 
a fortnight old paper which he has just discovered in the bar-room 
of the little inn. 

** Hallo, Brown! here’s something for you. Why, your old 
master, Arnold, of Rugby, is dead.” 

Tom’s hand stopped half way in his cast, and his line and flies 
went all tangling round and round his rod; you might have 
knocked him over with a feather. Neither of his companions took 
any notice of him, luckily, and with a violent effort he set to work 
mechanically to disentangle his line. * * * * As he wearily labored 
at his line, the thought struck him, “ it may be false, a mere news- 
paper lie,” and he strode up to the recumbent smoker. 

‘Let me look at the paper,” said he. 

“‘ Nothing else in it,’’ answered the other, handing it up to him 
listlessly. ‘* Hallo, Brown! what’s the matter, old fellow. Ain’t 
you well?” 

** Where is it,” said Tom, turning over the leaves trembling, 
and his eyes swimming so that he could not read. 

* What? what are you looking for?” said his friend, jumping 
up and looking over his shoulder. 

“That about Arnold,” said Tom. 

“Oh, here,” said the other, putting his finger on the paragraph. 
Tom read it over and over again. * * * “Thank you, said he at 
last,” dropping the paper. ‘I shall go for a walk ; don’t you and 
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Herbert wait supper for me.” * * * His friend looked after him, 
sympathizing and wondering, and knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, walked over to Herbert. 

“I’m afraid that confounded newspaper has spoiled Brown’s fun 
for this trip.” 

** How odd that he should be so fond of his old master,” said 
Herbert. Yet they, also, were both public school men. 

It was true that Tom’s fun was spoilt. They could not break 
the sad spell. Mid all their cheery talk his heart kept rising to 
his mouth. Like the needle, it pointed faithfully to one point, — 
Rugby. He wanted to gothere. When he broke it to the others, 
they had too much tact to oppose. 

So, by day-light the next morning, he was marching through 
Rosshire, and in the evening hit the Caledonian canal ; and travel- 
ing as fast as boat and railway could carry him, came to Rugby 
station. 

Following the instincts of his heart, he walked slowly and shyly 
up the back streets. It was vacation. At the school gate he made 
a dead pause. How lonely, silent, sad, every thing looked, as he 
strode through the quadrangle. 

He found the little matron in her room, in deep mourning ; 
shook her hand, tried to talk, and moved nervously about ; she was 
evidently thinking of the same subject as he, but he couldn’t begin 
talking. 

‘Where shall I find Thomas?” said he, at last, getting desper- 
ate. * * * The old verger, who was sitting in his little den, as of 
old, puzzling over his accounts, looked up through his spectacles, 
as Tom seized his hand and wrung it. 

« Ah! you ’ve heard all about it, sir, I see,” said he. 

Tom nodded, and then sat down on the shoe-board, while the 
old man told his tale and wiped his spectacles, and fairly flowed 
over with quaint, homely, honest sorrow. 

By the time he had done, Tom felt much better. 

«* Where is he buried, Thomas?” 

“Under the altar in the chapel, sir. You’d like to have the 
key, I dare say?” 

«Thank you, Thomas. Yes, I should, very much.” 
Tom passes through the chapel. Solemnly through the painted 
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windows stream the rays of the evening sun, and soothing is the 
perfect stillness. First he turns to the pulpit, and then to that 
lowest bench, the very seat which he had occupied on his first Sun- 
day at Rugby. And there, down below, was the very name of the 
boy who sat on his right hand on that first day, scratched rudely 
in the oak panelling. 

How the old memories rushed back again, — but of the pulpit 
most, and of that tall, dignified, manly, animated form, — that pen- 
sive, kindly eye, —that solemn, touching, earnest voice of the 
teacher that he so feared and loved; he seemed to see again the 
lighting up of his eye, and that seraphic smile, when in the Te 
Deum, there came his favorite verse, ““ When thou hadst overcome 
the sharpness of death, thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers.” 

And then Tom looked up at the great East window above the 
altar, and thought how he used to look, — though trying not to, — 
through it, at the elms and the rooks, before the painted glass 
came; and he remembered the subscriptions for the painted glass, 
and the letter he wrote home for money to give to it.* 

As Tom gazed on the pulpit, he leaned forward with his head on 
his hands, and sobbed aloud, “If he could only have seen the 
doctor again for one five minutes, to have told him all that was in 
his heart, what he owed to him, how he loved and reverenced him, 
and would, by God’s help, follow his steps in life and death, he 
could have borne it all without a murmur. But that he should 
have gone away forever without knowing it all, was too much to 
bear. “ But am I sure that he does not know it all?” —the 
thought made him start, — “ May he not even now be near me, in 
this very chapel ?” 

And then he thought of old school-fellows, boys, nobler, and 
braver, and purer than he ; — how they were feeling this grief 
with him;—and then he thought of those yet dearer to him 
who were gone, who bore his name, and now without a hus- 


*The five painted windows in the chapel were putin, in great part, at Arnold’s expense,—alto- 
gether at his instigation. The subject of the first of these, the great East window, he delighted to 
regard as ‘‘ strikingly appropriate to a place of education,’ — being ‘‘ the wise man’s offering,” and 
the first time after its erection that the chapter describing the adoration of the maji was read in the 
church service, he took occasion to preach upon it one of his most remarkable sermons, that of 
“ Offering Christ our best.” 
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band or a father; and the grief which he began to share with 
others became more gentle and holy; and he rose up once more 
and walked up the steps to the altar, under which his old master 
was sleeping ; and while the tears flowed freely down his cheeks, 
knelt down humbly and hopefully, to lay down there his share of 
this burden which weighed down, and yet lifted up his heart of 
hearts, — at that altar before which he had first caught a glimpse 
of the glory of his birthright, and felt the drawing of the bond 
which links all living souls in one brotherhood — at the grave be- 
neath the altar of him who had opened his eyes to see that glory, 
and softened his heart till it could feel that bond. 

Let such a scene as this be suggestive of its own meditations. 
It would be difficult, were there space, to say what the heart and 
then the judgment would say, as meet reflections upon school days 
at Rugby, when Rugby was permeated and vitalized by the omni- 
presence of Arnold’s grand, heroic, and ennobling soul. 

God be praised that besides all our systems, rules, principles, 
theorizings, there lives in history, and ever will live, such a teacher 
as Thomas Arnold to breathe into our dry bones his quickening 
spirit, to teach us all how to teach. 

Let us understand this one thing from him, that when any of us 
so think, and feel, and pray, and live, and then teach as to kindle 
from our ashes memories and tears, and life purposes like those of 
‘Tom Brown when he stood by the grave under the altar of Rugby 
chapel, then do we know how to educate. 

And yet how simple, as in every thing great, were the elemental 
laws of Arnold’s superiority as a teacher of boys. 

For this one, three-fold thing, he labored with all the intensity 
of his living mind and loving heart, to lead on his boys, himself 
always in advance, with elastic step and bugle call, to be first, 
Christians ; second, gentlemen ; third, scholars. 

What a noble ideal of manhood, in its farthest reach and expect- 
ation! He would, by all possible means, educate every boy to- 
wards this. Let him answer for himself, in his letter of inquiry for 
a master. 

*** * * * What I want isa man who is a Christian and a 
gentleman ; an active man, and one who has common sense and 
understands boys. I do not so much care about scholarship, as he 
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will have immediately under him the lowest forms in the school ; 
but yet, on second thoughts, I do care about it very much, because 
his pupils may be in the highest forms ; and besides, I think that 
even the elements are best taught by a man who has a thorough 
knowledge of the master. However, if one must give way, I 
prefer activity of mind and an interest in his work, to high schol- 
oa *?:"° 

I should wish it also to be understood that the new master may 
be called upon to take boarders in his house, it being my intention 
to require this of all masters, as I see occasion ; that so in time the 
boarding-houses may die a natural death. * * * * With this to 
offer, I think I have a right to look rather high for the man whom 
I fix upon ; and it is my great object to get here a society of intel- 
ligent, gentlemanly, and active men, who may permanently keep 
up the character of the school, and make it ‘vile damnum,” if I 
were to break my neck to-morrow. 


See, also, letter to a master on his appointment. 

** * * * * The qualifications which I deem essential to the 
due performance of a master’s duties here, may in brief be ex- 
pressed as the spirit of a Christian and a gentleman. * * * * That 
belonging to a great public institution, and standing in a public 
and conspicuous situation, he should study things “lovely and of 
good report ;”’ that is, that he should be public spirited, liberal, 
and entering heartily into the interest, and honor, and general re- 
spectability, and distinction of the society which he has joined ; and 
that he should have sufficient vigor of mind and thirst for knowl- 
edge, to persist in adding to his own stores, without neglecting the 
full improvement of those whom he is teaching. 1 think our mas- 
tership here offers a noble field of duty, and I would not bestow 
them on any one whom | thought would undertake them without 
entering into the spirit of our system, heart and hand, — Life and 
Correspondence, by Stanley, p. 82, 













































REMEMBER. 


REMEMBER. 
“THE BURDEN, THE DUTY, THE LESSON OF THE DAY.” 


Lirz, wondrous, changing, fleeting, — and wherefore is it ours, 
With all its solemn mysteries and varied wealth of powers, 
These hearts that beat so wildly, that thrill with joy and pain, 
These souls with restless yearnings the far-off to attain? 

One answer to this problem, alone can e’re be given — 

Life’s end is to be holy, to live for God and Heaven. 


And for each earnest spirit, who ’d walk this heavenly way, 

There comes a Burden, Duty, a Lesson every day : 

The Burden sometimes heavy, weighed down with cares and fears — 
Care for our souls and others’, oft felt mid falling tears ; 

Yet borne with faith and patience, still struggling nobly on 

And looking ever upward, the victory shall be won. 


The golden light of morning beams on the wakened earth, 
And with each passing moment a Duty has its birth — 

To speak sweet words of kindness, to strive by acts of love 

To make the home here given a glimpse of that above, 

Well to improve the talents our Father has bestowed, 

And walk in His dear footsteps, whose life was “ doing good.” 


The shades of evening gather soft as a spirit’s tread, 

And ’mid the falling shadows our thoughts are backward led ; 

The day has taught its Lesson — the soul can read it well ; 
Repentance, love, and faith should for its influence tell ; 

Thus may we wait and labor, and when life’s work is done 

How sweet shall be our summons, “ Child, hither thou may’st come.” 


Pp. A. H. 





CRADLE AND CorFIN are two important resting-places ; the one 
is warm, the other cold; whoever slumbers in the first has no 
knowledge of the existence of the latter, and whoever rests in the 
latter cares no longer about his past connection with the former. 
The one stands at the gate of entrance into life, while the other is 
placed at its exit. Tears of joy bedew the former, and tears of 
sorrow the latter.—Jean Paul. 
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Tue above is the title of a blank book designed to be used by 
scholars for recording each day the most important and interesting 
events of the day, and any other matters which they may be 
interested to preserve. It contains about fifty blank pages, letter- 
paper size, together with some directions as to the manner of keep- 
ing, and several specimens of entries, to serve as a guide to those 







beginning the practice of keeping a journal. It is designed to 








afford space enough for the entries of a term; and, unless the term 

be more than twelve weeks in length, it will generally be found 

that scholars will not need a second book. It is of convenient 

size, and perhaps answers the purpose for which it is intended, as 

well as anything of the kind could do. The writer of this article 

has had some experience in keeping a daily journal, in his own 

i school, and he has found the practice productive of such happy 
‘ results, that he has been induced to make this statement, in the 4 
| 








hope that the practice may become general. In order that the 






highest good may be attained, it is necessary that the teacher should i 
i be able to secure two things: Ist, a few minutes each day which : 






he can employ in giving oral instruction upon some topic in which 






his scholars feel interested, or in some manner furnishing food for ‘| 
thought, in order that the scholars may have something more to | 
write than simply the record of what they have done during the 
’ day ; and 2nd, that time can be afforded to the school so that all 
; may write in their journals at the same time. A school may pos- 
; sibly find journalizing profitable in the absence of the first of these 
conditions, and possibly in the absence of the last, but we deem 
them both necessary to the full success of the practice. 

It is almost the universal observation of teachers, that scholars 
do not like to write compositions ; but so far as our observation 
; has extended, there are few scholars who do not positively enjoy 
| keeping a journal, when they can do so under favorable circum- 
stances. In the school above referred to, keeping a daily journal 
was made to take the place of writing compositions ; the last fifteen 
minutes of each afternoon were devoted to making the entries in 
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the journals, and no other exercise was ever engaged in during that 
time. Scholars were allowed to write anything they chose, whether 
pertaining to the school or not ; but when oral instruction had been 
given by the teacher, it was expected that each scholar would make 
an abstract of it in the entry for that day ; and every journal was 
frequently examined by the teacher, with a view to correcting 
mistakes in orthography, structure of sentences, etc. 

At first, few were much interested, but before the close of the 
first term almost every scholar in the school was fully engaged in 
the work ; and at the close of the term the journals gave evidence, 
not merely of a fertility of resources in the minds of the scholars, 
which would never have been shown in the former system of com- 
position writing, but also of a manifest improvement in everything 
relating to the keeping of a journal. During this term some time 
was every day devoted to giving oral instruction, and the interest 
in writing steadily increased through the term. ‘The next term, 
very little time was found for oral instruction ; still the interest 
was well sustained, and the journals showed great improvement at 
the close of the term. ‘The need of aid from the teacher is mani- 
fest from the want which almost every scholar will come to feel 
after a few days’ writing: that he has written himself all out. He 
has written all that he can think of about the school and about 
himself out of school, and just then he needs to have thoughts 
suggested to him. No skilful teacher will ever be at a loss to find 
something which it will be interesting and profitable to his scholars 
to talk about five, or ten, or fifteen minutes, and this being done 
the scholar is ready to write ; the things which he has heard will sug- 
gest others, and the teacher will soon find that his most thoughtful 
scholars will begin to wish that they could have more time for 
writing. After a time, scholars may find that they can draw upon 
their own resources again, without aid from the teacher, and then 
the oral instruction may be occasionally omitted. 

There are few persons who fully realize the advantages of keep- 
ing a daily journal. It seems evident that there can be no better 
way of learning to express one’s ideas in a natural and easy manner. 
It will be found that very young children can describe what they 
are interested in and understand, with a clearness and ease of ex- 
pression which much older persons do not possess, when they 
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attempt to write about things in which they are not especially £4 
interested, as in the case of ordinary composition writing. Now a 
when a scholar sits down to write what he saw when he went to : 
walk or ride, or what he did while he was at school, how he studied 
his lessons, how he recited, what the teacher said, what kind ofa 
day it has been, how he has spent it, etc., etc., in nine cases out of 
ten, the story will be told intelligibly, and in a little while a readi- 
ness of expression will be acquired, of which the scholar will always 
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be master. It is the testimony of at least one of our most pleasing 
and popular writers, that her readiness with the pen, is to be attri- 
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buted, more than anything else, to the practice, which she formed 
while a mere child, of writing down, at the suggestion of her 
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2 mother, in little blank books, whatever she had seen or heard that 
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‘ interested her. Almost any person will express clearly what they 
a wholly comprehend ; and herein lies the great advantage of setting 7 
a scholar to write the things which he does, and sees, and under- i 
stands ; and there are few scholars who will not in a short time do ‘ 
this in a manner surprising to those who have never witnessed the ‘ 
= good effects of the practice. uf 
It is exactly like acquiring skill in any mechanical employment. 4 
The type-setter when he first essays the composition of a page, ' 
picks slowly and with frequent mistakes, the letters from their ) 
respective places, setting some of them wrong side up, and some of “4 
them in wrong places, and slowly and with much pains, brings his 5 
sentences to read smoothly; but, in a little time, he acquires the 





ability to throw types together, as it were, with a rapidity and cer- 
; tainty of correctness which seem almost marvellous. So it is in 
. composing the written page, and the earlier scholars begin, if the | 
work be judiciously assigned, the more rapid will be the improve- 
ment. ( 
! Another great advantage of keeping a daily journal, is to be found 
‘ in the habits of observation which it encourages. ‘The scholar " 
knows that at a quarter before four his journal is to come out from by 
his desk, and for fifteen minutes he is to address himself to that. 
Every sense will be quickened to see, or hear, or think something 
which shall read well when it is written. He hears the sermon 
more attentively Sunday, that he may give some account of it in 
his journal the next day ; observes everything which he sees more 
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carefully, that he may make use of it ; gives better attention at his 
recitation, in order to be able to record at night that he has under- 
stood all that he has been over during the day, and in every way 
is more attentive and observing than he would otherwise be likely 
to be. 

Then it teaches scholars to think. Sometimes when there has 
been no oral instruction, when the course of school events has been 
unusually monotonous, and nothing has transpired especially worthy 
of a place in the journal, and the scholar has literally nothing at 
hand to write, then he is thrown upon his own resources, then he 
will think, and scholars will not generally, if wisely encouraged, 
give up in despair, but will continue to think until they bring 
something forth, and then they experience a pleasure of which 
they were ignorant before, and will be found to be more willing to 
try when such an occasion comes again. 

The hand is also trained in penmanship in this exercise. It is 
very easy to inspire scholars with a laudable ambition to make their 
journals show improvement as well in the hand-writing as in the 
composition, and great improvement may be made in this way. 

Again, scholars who are faithful to their journals find a real 
pleasure in keeping them, and look forward to the time of writing 
as the pleasantest part of the day ; they come to regard their jour- 
nals with affection, as real friends, into whose ever open ears they 
may pour the burden of their sorrows, if they have experienced 
any during the day, or in which they may record the victories or 
successes of the day ; and how many struggles does the every day 
life of every scholar witness! Little Marathons and Thermopyles 
there are in the school day life of every earnest scholar, and some- 
times it is the happy fortune of the judicious teacher to aid in win- 
ning the battle, when the scholar, unaided, might have suffered an 
inglorious defeat. 

And, finally, who can estimate the value of a school journal 
faithfully kept when the scholar shall have become old, when, per- 
haps, he would point his own child back to his early life, and show 
him what he did asa scholar, and teach him thence what he should 
follow and what he should avoid. The value of such a journal in 
after life is too evident to need illustration, and this article need 
not be extended farther than to urge upon ali teachers the adoption, 
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so far as is practicable, of some system of keeping a daily journal 
in their schools. ‘The benefits of such a practice will be found to 
be not few, nor slow to manifest themselves. 





ENGRAVINGS IN SCHOOLS. 


Tne nature of the mind is such that it craves, from its earliest 
period of perception and activity, constant material for observation 
and comparison. ‘This is shown by the early essays to touch and 
taste displayed by the infant, no less than in the mischievous in- 
quisitiveness of the school-boy, who spoils a watch to find its inner 
life-spring of motion. Youth, too, feels its steady impulse, urging 
on to explore the reasons of what it may clearly comprehend in. 
outward seeming. In fact, through the whole of our earthly exist-. 
ence, if we are not given over to low sensuality, the outward is a 
stimulus to the inner world ; and the race, from the beauties and 
mysteries of the lower creation, learns to anticipate the unrevealed 
splendors of the paradise that waits above. 

‘Whatever, then, shall stimulate youthful perception, improve 
youthful tastes, and impart early and correct notions of the world 
that lies before them, cannot fail to be of unteld value to children 
in their earliest school days. 

When the child of five years is sent to school, from the daily 
care and instruction of its parents, a comparatively new world opens 
upon him. The little associations of the nursery are rudely rent, 
and to them succeed the rougher plays of boyhood. In the school- 
room, too, the change from the accustomed objects of home is very 
great, and not always elevating. In fact, in very few schools are 
there many articles of furniture or instruction, caiculated long to 


gratify youthful curiosity. It is, then, in most instances, the ever: 


varying phases of deportment, or the entertaining versatility of the 
teacher’s powers, that maintain the cheerfulness and comparative 
happiness of the school. The blackboard-field, whereon are mar- 
shalled those mathematical arrays, formidable as squadrons of horse 
on the plains of the Nile, and the wondrous school-dame who leads 
them to overpowering results; the strange frame of wire, with its 


impaled. balls of black, white, or red ; the bright desk of the queen. 
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of the little kingdom whose subject he has just become ; the busy 
activity of his youthful mates, already initiated into the marvels of 
school obedience ; all these cause much meditation, but soon be- 
come an old story. Something is needed to supply a felt deficiency, 
and this suggests a thought or two on the value of engravings as a 
source of instruction. 

These may be made very instrumental in supplying the place of 
reading. Scarcely any part of the habitable globe has wanted ex- 
plorers, who have by the pencil, as well as by the pen, portrayed 
the natural scenery, the vegetable productions, the features and 
attitudes of the inhabitants of the countries which they have visited. 
To these, further, have been added paintings and sketches without 
number, illustrative of the habits, the morals, the institutions, the 
domestic economy of different provinces, cities, and towns, dwelt in 
during such visitations. Surely no plan could be devised, better 
adapted ‘‘ to catch the manners living, as they rise,” than this, and 
none more impressively convey them to that great entrance of 
knowledge, the eye. 

We must further consider, that to a child representations are far 

more suggestive of thought than verbal descriptions can be. If we 
may allude to harsh scenes, the engravings that portray the burn- 
ing of some frontier cabin by merciless savages, and the murder 
and scalping of its inmates, are much more likely to suggest the 
blessing the most timid enjoy in the calm security of home, under 
the protection of morality and law, than any description, however 
harrowing, expressed in narrative. And when in some broad 
engraving are stretched out the landscape of attractive fertility, the 
skirt of hazy mountains, the meandering current reposing from its 
rude usage amid the jagged precipices, the evidences of rural feli- 
city, as well as activity, in the unpretending house and barn, the 
straying cattle and busy cultivators, the young native of some 
crowded city may early be impressed with such a knowledge of 
what capacities the “ outside unknown” has for enjoyment, that he 
may seek in coming years the realization of some blissful dream of 
Acadian life that crossed his untutored imagination, while the din 
of the monotonous multiplication table was ringing in his ears. 

The sentence just penned suggests the importance of engravings 

.and drawings in cultivating properly the imagination. ‘The atro- 
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cious caricatures of human life and human character, often presented 
for the entertainment of young children, cannot have escaped the 
observation of any careless observer, even ; if considered merely as 
ridiculous, they are reprehensible ; if connected with serious mat- 
ters, they are all but worthless. What kind of world would that 
be for the child, which is peopled with grim giants of superhuman 
size, with immense swords, and chains for victims, and castles with 
deep dungeons, and feasts of human flesh? And what conceptions 
of the refined, the pure, the graceful, the good, did some of us get 
through the hideous faces appropriated to good boys and girls, 
which used to accompany some of the best books once written for 
children? Representations are fruitful. They beget numerous 
others that are hung up in no Louvre or Athenaeum, but which 
are yet dearer to the young spirit than money, or fame, or “ rewards 
of merit.” ‘They send the thoughts abroad into the ideal world 
prepared to find and appropriate thence all kindred forms and 
spiritual influences. He who sees only vulgar sights, coarse man- 
ners, and heartless refinement in the actual, in the ideal is quite 
likely to conceive only the counterparts of these. Hence, pictures 
and engravings true to nature, and her worthy sister, chaste art, 
must supersede the low every-day habits of the many, and the 
lower tastes of the few ; meeting innocent and unstained childhood 
with the ever-varying productions of those who have wrought out 
immortality in pure and perfect conceptions by the pencil or the 
graver. 

It would be improper in treating this subject to pass over the 
great and immediate gratification which pleasant and instructive 
pictures give to young children. In this view alone, they are of 
very great value. Who does not kindle with sympathetic delight 
as the little one, over the well-filled book or port-folio, claps his 
hands and fairly shouts with joy? The monotony of the confined 
life of school is relieved, and unwonted activity imparted to the 
emotions, when these creations of art, all new and striking, are put 
before him with the full indulgence of their use. 

But this contribution has already reached too great a length, and 
with the mention of one more profit to be derived from the use of 
engravings, it must close. This is, the aid they give to expression. 

The youthful mind loves description. Books of travels are read 
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and re-read, with the moralizing parts all left out, while histories 
pass unnoticed. ‘The latter are read, when read at all, in propor- 
tion to the simple and colloquial accounts they give of choice 
events. The professedly moral and religious works are left for 
saints and Sundays. Over children the writer of fiction has influ- 
ence in so far as he describes thrilling scenes of adventure and 
hair-breadth escapes, and not in proportion to his accurate portrait- 
ure of character and actions. As the young enjoy the descriptions 
of others, they are themselves good delineators. What they pass 
on the ride, or explore on the walk, they correctly detail, with a 
minuteness that shows sometimes wonderful observing powers. 
They take pleasure in dwelling upon the wild road through the 
woods at the base of the hill, the brook where the horse was 
watered, the tortoises that plunged in from their sunny perch, dis- 
turbed by their approach, the bear chained by the corn-barn, with 
his good natured growl, and all the common sights and sounds 
that first and most profitably engage the attention in early years. 

Now what they read with much pleasure, and see in reality and 
representation with more, they delight to describe. 

The natural communicativeness of the little world thus finds 
vent for its overpowering mental wealth. The mother must lay 
aside her needle, the sister her crochet, the brother his top, and 
give no stinted attention to the young delineator. Into the mouth 
of the staff-supported wanderer are put the words of a dialogue 
that is held by the wayside well or on the settle of the farm-house. 
Sentiments not unworthy of the days of chivalry are appropriated 
to the ‘solitary horseman” and his servant.. Reflections occur 
couched in soliloquy regarding some habitation by the wayside, 
whose “ glory was,” and the bright-visioned future of years to be 
realized, all take the hue of description, imperfect it may be, but 
bright with the imaginings of the early cays of life. 

These suggestions, then, all may conclude with a few practical 
hints. Let the teacher of young children particularly, aim to have 
at command as great a variety of engravings as possible. Let these 
relate to everything which can interest the attention of the young. 
Let them be of various sizes, and of as various degrees of excel- 
lence. Let them always be true, not caricatures. Let them be 
carefully kept, in good order, numbered, and understood. Let a 
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few of them only, at a time, be exposed to the school. Let these 
be explained, examined minutely, with questions as to how far 
their own observation agrees with the picture. Let the correspond- 
ence between the real and the representative be dwelt upon by the 
instructor until every pupil sees it clearly. By acquaintance with 
their history, get the young to feel an interest in the authors of 
the productions before them. Encourage them to ask all manner 
of proper questions about what is to them less clear. Impart these 
things as a privilege, and not impose them as a task. Do not 
undertake to do too much at once. Do not be discouraged at first. 
Start by making your own engravings the first tests in taste and 
art. Be neither too modest nor too forward in applying to the 
generosity of the committee or parents afterwards, And above all, 
be sure to get such specimens as will form a good, if not an ex- 
quisite taste, and such as would be gladly received, after they had 
answered their purpose, among the pupils who had most profited 
by them —to be both a reward for their attention, and a memento 
of the one who had, at a critical period of life, combined in their 
instruction, pleasure, and profit. 


ROUTINE AND GUESSING IN SCHOOL. 


A.most every profession has its peculiar perils to the moral and 
intellectual nature of the man, and that of the teacher is by no 
means exempt from them. Besides the danger of growing arbi- 
trary and dogmatic, which he ought to remember in his daily 
prayer, he is particularly liable to become a routinist. As he 
obtains experience in his calling, which is as valuable to him as to 
the physician or the lawyer, he may sink into that state of indiffer- 
ence wherein his words and his acts are lifeless; wherein he 
becomes a machine, and discharges his duties as a grist-mill grinds 
corn. In this condition, he is no longer a teacher, for he does not 
teach; he literally only ‘hears lessons.”” He puts questions, 
and, by a sort of mechanical skill, determines whether the answers 
are right or wrong. He scolds and frets from the force of habit, 
rather than because he is irritated by the stupidity and carelessness 
of the scholar. 
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‘The calling of the teacher has been elevated to the dignity of a 
profession, by the high character and qualifications of those who 
are engaged init. Eighteen dollars a month and “ boarding round,”’ 
are obsolete ideas in Massachusetts. But there is a large class of 
people who think the teacher is a kind of drone, growing fat and 
lazy on light work and leisure time. Laboring, on an average, 
only five hours a day, and having six or eight weeks’ vacation in a 
year, it is believed that he has an easy time, and gets double the 
pay he ought to receive. This class of persons apprehend the 
school-master to be a man who is paid one or two thousand dollars 
a year for sitting five hours a day in the school-room, and there 
putting questions and hearing answers ; who, to vary the monotony 
of his life, occasionally flogs an unruly urchin, if he is not too lazy 
to exert himself to this extent ; and who is never called upon to 
make any great exertion+—-who is not Dombey enough to “ make 
an effort.” 

The teacher may be grateful that this is not the popular opinion 
of him and his duties. ‘That such a view prevails to some extent, 
is not surprising, for there have been, and are still, many school- 
masters corresponding to the description —a class of teachers whom 
we have chosen to call routinists; and we expect ‘to find the word 
in the new Worcester’s Quarto, when it is published. 

The routinist is an old stager. He has put out all the words in 
the spelling book hundreds of times. He has travelled through the 
reading book, the geography, the grammar, the history, and the 
arithmetic, till he knows them by heart. He has said about the 
same words to class after class, for ten, twenty, and even thirty 
years. He has beaten out a path; he always walks in it, and 
never wanders from it. His mind is circumscribed by the narrow 
limits he has assigned for himself. He never generates an idea, 
and neither borrows nor steals one. 

Human nature craves variety ; and the teacher who has not the 
skill to diversify his daily path, must become a routinist, and be a 
very dull, stupid person. If he is not interested in his work him- 
self, he cannot kindle any enthusiasm in the minds of his pupils. 
Many teachers believe that, when they have put the questions on 
the text books, and received correct answers to them, they have 
done their whole work. ‘They are conscientious in the discharge 
of their duties, and labor faithfully, in season and out of season, to 
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accomplish their object, which is simply to have the lessons recited 
with mechanical correctness. Of course, this result, though 
obtained only by great exertion and by the exercise of much skilful 
management, is only a small part of the teacher’s work. The 
mind of the pupil is to be developed, as well as stored with facts 
and methods ; and this is only partially done by mechanical recita- 
tions. ‘This machine work is not only a waste of much valuable 
time, but it leaves the pupil’s reasoning powers entirely unculti- 
vated, and encourages a kind of systematic guessing, which throws 
a cloud of uncertainty around the simplest principles and processes. 
The scholar never knows anything but words, and his intellectual 
training is only the cultivation of the memory. 

In many schools guessing is practiced as an art. Years of ex- 
perience render scholars marvellously expert in the art; and it is 
surprising to observe how correctly a child can answer, and yet 
have scarcely any real knowledge of the subject to which the ques- 
tions relate. Of course the teacher must tolerate and encourage 
this practice of guessing, or it could not prevail. Permitting 
scholars to “try” two or three times in oral spelling, or upon 
questions that admit of but two or three possible answers, is cal- 
culated to foster the habit. In hundreds of words in the English 
language, scholars above the primary school know that one of two 
or three methods of spelling must be right. ‘The teacher gives out 
endeavor. ‘The scholar spells it, e-n-d-e-a-v-e-r. ‘The teacher says 
“‘wrong;” then the scholar guesses the final syllable is o-r, and 
guesses right. ‘The next time the word occurs, the pupil is no 
wiser than before, and has to go through with the same guessing 
process. In respect to all words in or and er, the same difficulty is 
presented, and similar difficulties in other classes of words. Be- 
tween y and i, ph and f, s and ¢, ur and er, / and //, and many other 
combinations, there are only two choices, and a second trial renders 
the scholar infallible, and the art of spelling becomes the art of 
guessing. 

But spelling is a mechanical art ; at least, it is generally taught 
as such, and therefore the practice of guessing cannot be so injurious 
in this as in many other branches. In those studies wherein the 
answers to questions should be the result of a process of reasoning, 
the habit should not be tolerated. Let us illustrate with a gram- 
mar lesson. 
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Teacher. Children study their lessons. Parse children, Peter. 

Peter. Children is a proper noun, — 

Teacher. Wrong. 

Peter. Children is a common noun ; first person, — 

Teacher. Wrong. 

Peter. Second person ; sing — 

Teacher. It is not second person. 

Peter. I mean third person ; singular number, — 

Teacher. Wrong. 

Peter. Plural number ; neuter gender, -— 

Teacher. No. 

Peter. Common gender ; nominative case to study. Rule: Pre- 
positions govern the objective case. 

Teacher. Wrong rule. The subject — 

Peter. The sulject of a finite verb is put in the nominative. 

Of course, Peter understands the matter, gets a merit, and is 
avery nice boy generally. Peter is a prodigy in grammar. In 
stating the person, he had one chance in three of guessing right the 
first time, one in two the second time, and was “ dead sure” the 
third time. ‘The number, gender, and case, were subject to similar 
chances. 

Guessing is a bad habit, and none but a routinist will permit it. 
The teacher should seldom say right or wrong, yes or no, or indi- 
cate by looks or motions that the answer is correct or incorrect. 
The question should either be passed to the next, or the pupil be 
compelled to reason out the answer. ‘lhese things encourage the 
practice of guessing. ‘They are very convenient for the routinist, 
and render school-teaching a comparatively indolent occupation ; 
but the business of the true teacher is to teach, and he has some- 
thing better to do than practising his pupils in firing chance shots. 

In conclusion, we report an authentic case, in which the scholar 
was disposed to guess, and the teacher was not disposed to permit 
it. Inthe course of the recitation in geography, the pupils said 
that continents were islands. 

Teacher. Are both continents islands ? 

Susan. ‘They are. 

Teacher. Is every island a continent ? 

Susan. Yes, sir. 

Teacher. Did you ever see an island ? 
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Susan. Yes, sir. 
Teacher. What island ? 

Susan. East Boston. 

Teacher. Is East Boston a continent ? 
Susan. Yes, sir. 

Teacher. Which continent is East Boston ? 








; : 

Susan. The Eastern Continent. 3 
— oe ae i 
This answer was enough to upset the throne of discipline, and : 





F it “‘ brought down the house.” Perhaps the scholar felt aggrieved, 
and disposed to complain that there were no such questions in the 
book as those proposed. 
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Mathematical. 


No. 7.—‘* When a body is of uniform density, the centre of gravity 
will coincide with its centre of magnitude.” — From an Elementary Work 
on Natural Philosophy. Is the above statement correct ? 8. 











SOLUTION OF NO, 4. 
[Suppose that a boat, driven by a force of 100 horse-power, moves in still water 
at the rate of 10 miles per hour: What power will be necessary to move her 20 
miles per hour, the boat loaded to the same depth of water in each case. } 
Since, with mederate velocities, resistance is as the squares of the velocities, we 
have 10°: 20° = 100 : 400 horse-power. — Ans. as 
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SOLUTION OF NO. 6. 





5 5 
lV a—r 4. Jat+z = }, to find the value of z.] 








5 5 
Put J/g tr y, and “ a—zxr=z. ° 
Then (1) y+-z=—5, 
and (2) y° + 2° = 2a. 
Raise (1) to the fifth power, and subtract (2) from it; also, raise (1) to third 
power, and multiply by 5yz. The difference of these two results will be: 


5y*z? (y +- z) = 5b yz +- 2a — BP. 
Substituting b for y +- z, and dividing by 5, we have : 
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which gives : w=7 +5 us =Ve@—r2=m 
Cn PS st S/S ww. D. W. H. 






Solved also by C. H. A., York, Pa. 
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We have received so many demonstrations of the mathematical problem in the 
April No., that we have concluded to insert one construction, without the figure, 
although the problem was not presented to our department. 

[The vertical angle of an isosceles triangle is greater than the vertical angle of 
any other triangle having an equal base and altitude. } 

Through the vertex of an isosceles triangle draw a tangent to its circumscribing 
circle, and the proof is obvious. 

G. W. C., C. J. M., and several other pupils of the English High School, Bos- 
ton ; also by W. C. T., Windsor, Vt.; J. K., Andover; C. H. A., and others. 

















Aesident Editor's Department. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





THE twenty-second Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
by its Secretary, lies before us. We are first struck with its increased size. The 
fourth Report contained only 108 pages, the ninth 158 pages, the eighteenth and 
this twenty-second count 341 pages. Neither do the contents show a diminution 
of interest or progress. Those of our readers who take a lively interest in Educa- 


tion, are likely to have read already, or will certainly read this interesting document, 
from which we can make but a few extracts. 


NorMAL ScHOOLS, 
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Common ScHooLts. We condense the statistical statement of the Secretary : 
Towns in the Commonwealth 332, of which all but one (Southwick) made returns, 
Public Schools, 4,421, making an increase of 61 for the year ; persons in the State 
between 5 and 15 years of age 223,304, an increase for the year of 1826; scholars 
of all ages in all the Public Schools, in summer, 199,792, an increase of 3,911,—in 
winter, 218,198, an increase of 15,167 ; average attendance in all the Public Schools, 
in summer, 154,642, an increase of 4,267; in winter, 175,526, an increase of 
16,946 ; ratio of the mean average attendance upon the Public Schools, to the 
whole number of children between 5 and 15, expressed in decimals, .74, increase 
.04; children under 5 attending Public Schools, 12,370, a decrease of 1,238; persons 
over 15 attending Public Schools, 16,894, a decrease of 5,963 ; teachers in summer 
—males 383, females 4,510, total 4,893, increase of males 2, of females 48; teach- 
ers in winter—males 1,598, females 3,482, total 5,080, increase of male teachers 0, 
female teachers 19, total 19. Different persons employed as teachers in the Pub- 
lic Schools during the year,—males 1,691, females 5,493, total 7,184, decrease for 
the year 4; average length of Public Schools 7 months and 13 days; average 
wages of male teachers per month, including board, $49.87, increase per month, 
$3.24; average wages of female teachers per month, including board, $19.63, 
increase per month $0.46; amount of money raised by taxes for the support of 
Public Schools, including only wages, board, fuel, and care of fires $1,341,252.03, 
increase for the year $57,824.28; income of surplus revenue and of similar funds 
appropriated only for Public Schools $7,440.47 ; voluntary contributions of board, 
fuel, and money, to maintain or prolong Public Schools, $35,324.11; income of 
local funds appropriated for schools $45,998.76 ; amount received by towns and 
cities as their share of the income of the State School Fund $47,311.12; amount 
paid by the towns and cities for superintendence $43,161.15; expended on Public 
Schools alone, exclusive of the expense of repairing and erecting school-houses 
$1,474,488.88 ; increase for the year $63,499.68; sums raised by taxes for the 
education of each child in the State between 5 and 15 years of age—per child 
$6.04, increase for the year $0.21; per centage of the valuation of 1850, appropri- 
ated for Public Schools, 2 mills and 27 hundredths (.002.27); 278 towns have 
raised the sum of $3.00 or more per child between 5 and 15; Incorporated Acade- 
mies 70; average number of their scholars 4,338; amount paid for tuition $84,- 
401.00; Private Schools and Academies 672; estimate average attendance in 
Private Schools 18,044; estimate amount paid for tuition in Private Schools 
$374,119.83. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES have been held, during the present year, in Westborough, 
Springfield, Milford, Gardner, (South Gardner,) Haverhill, Spencer, Provincetown, 
Bernardston, Fairhaven and Adams (North Adams). One thousand five hundred 
and thirty-three persons,—or an average of one hundred and fifty-three,—were 
enrolled as members. Of these, six hundred and nine are known to have been 
employed as teachers, and four hundred and eighteen had been members of Insti- 
tutes held in previous years. In 1852 there were fifteen Institutes, and an average 
attendance of one hundred and sixty-three members ; but, with this exception, the 
average attendance the present year has been greater than ever before. 

Lectures have been given in connection with the Institutes, in sixty-four towns 
besides those in which the sessions were held. These lectures are exerting an 
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important influence. An opportunity is furnished to explain the objects of the 
Teachers’ Institutes, the advantages to be expected from them, and the way is often 
opened for a session at some future time in a town where the subject would not 
have been entertained if it had not been thus introduced. 

I am not aware of any decrease of interest on the part of teachers or the public. 
The statistics for the year indicate the sentiment of teachers ; and the people of the 
respective towns and cities not only furnished free accommodations for the mem- 
bers, but the lecture rooms were usually filled to theirutmost capacity. It may 
then be said, that this agency has been appreciably felt by one thousand and five 
hundred teachers, and by the committees and inhabitants, generally, of seventy- 
four cities and towns of the State, during the present year. 

Prof. William Russell has given instruction in reading, Henry \. Oliver, Esq., 
in grammar, during the spring series, and Geo. B. Emerson, LL. D., in the autumn. 
Sanborn Tenney, A. M., in geography, Arnold Sutermeister, A. M., in drawing and 
arithmetic in the spring, and Prof. Hermann Krasi in the same branches in the 
autumn; Key. B. G. Northrop in mental philosophy, and Lowell Mason, Mus. D., 
in music, 


Tue Scoot Funp will soon derive an extraordinary increase from the sale of 
lands in the city of Boston. Its interesting history is given in Volume X: page 
226. 

Strate Scno.arsnips. The Legislature, by an act passed the 27th of April, 
1853, established 48 scholarships, to aid in educating and training young men for 
the office of principal teachers in the High Schools of the Commonwealth. Quite 
a number of those who entered on the collegiate course since 1854, have lost the 
benefits of the scholarships in consequence of change of purpose, moral obliquity, 
want of health, or because they fell below the mediocrity in their standing in the 
college class. At the close of the last college year, only 40 out of 48 presented 
the required certificates and received their annuities. 

AGENTS OF THE BoarD. The labors of the agents have been efficient and satis- 
factory. Cornelius Walker, Esq., of Boston, continued in office until April, 1858. 
Henry K. Oliver, Esq., accepted an appointment on the Ist of October last, and 
during the months of October, November, and December, he has visited twenty- 
three towns and delivered fifty-two lectures. His labors have been chiefly in the 
county of Essex. The result of General Oliver’s appointment is such as might 
have been expected from his known ability and interest in the cause of education. 

Rev. B. G. Northrop has rendered efficient service during the entire year. He 
has made one hundred and sixty-four visits to one hundred and ten different towns ; 
delivered three hundred and thirty-eight lectures, including forty-five in the Nor- 
mal Schools; visited and addressed two hundred and thirty-one common schools, 
and attended and addressed six county associations of teachers. He has visited all 
the towns in Hampden and Worcester Counties, and portions of Suffolk, Essex, 
Middlesex, Norfolk, Barnstable, Bristol, Plymouth, Franklin and Berkshire. The 
Secretary of the Board of Education has visited fifty-four towns and delivered sixty- 
nine lectures and addresses upon education. 


THe County Teacners’ Associations have held their regular meetings during 
the year, and have been well attended. 
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The Secretary’s Report is full of information and good suggestions. We can 
quote but the following passages : 

“The salaries of the teachers in the Normal Schools are low, and the number of 
persons employed barely adequate to the work to be done. I earnestly favor the 
increase of the School Fund by the addition of a million and a half of dollars. 
Nor does the proposition for the State to appropriate annually $180,000 in aid of 
the common schools, seem unreasonable, when it is considered that the military 
expenses are £65,000, the reformatory and correctional about $200,000, the char- 
itable about $45,000, and the pauper expenses nearly $250,000 more, all of which 
will diminish as our schools are year by year better qualified to give thorough and 
careful intellectual, moral, and religious culture. 

“ We are still sadly defective in methods of education; until recently, teaching 
was almost an unknown art; and we are at present struggling against ignorance 
without any well-defined plan, and attempting to develop and build up the immor- 
tal character of children without a philosophical and generally accepted theory of 
the nature of the human mind. There are complaints that the duties and exactions 
of the schools injure the health and impair the constitutions of pupils; that the 
progress in intellectual attainments is not always what it should be; that the 
training given is sometimes determined by the wishes of committee-men against 
the better judgment of competent teachers ; that the text-books are defective ; that 
the studies in the common schools are too numerous; that the elements are con- 
sequently neglected ; and that, in fine, too much thought is bestowed upon exhibi- 
tions and contests for public prizes, all to the injury of good learning and pernicious 
to individual and general character. For these complaints there is some founda- 
tion, but care should be exercised lest incidental and necessary evils become, in the 
public estimation, great wrongs, and exceptional cases the evidence of general 
facts. 

“Tt is to some extent true, that the duties and exactions of the schools seriously 
test the health of pupils; but it is, as I believe, more generally true, that many 
pupils are physically unable to meet the ordinary and proper duties of the school- 
room. School life, as usually conducted, is physically injurious, and our best 
efforts thus far have been limited to the dissemination of elementary knowledge of 
physiology as a science, and to an acquaintance with a limited number of important 
physiological facts. Yet even here but little has been accomplished in comparison 
with what may be done. But in this department there is much instruction given 
that has no practical value, and children are often permitted to live in daily and 
uniform neglect of the most essential truths of science and the facts of human expe- 
rience. Neither physiology nor hygiene can be of much value in the schools as a 
study unless there is an application of what is taught. 

“Many opportunities enjoyed by boys, born in the country, are not generally 
enjoyed by girls, and the mass of children in cities are wholly deprived of them. 
In the country, and even in villages and towns of considerable size, there is no 
excuse better than ignorance or indifference, for the lack of judicious and efficient 
physical training of children and youth of both sexes. But ignorance and indiffer- 
ence are facts, and while and where they exist, they are prejudicial to the growth 
of mind and body. The age at which children should be admitted to school has 
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not been ascertained, nor can a satisfactory rule upon this point ever be laid down. 
If children are not in schools, they are yet subject to influences that are formative 
of character. When proper government and methods of education exist at home, 
the presence of the child in school at an early age, is not desirable. Even when 
education at home is not methodical, it may be continued until the child is seven 
or even eight years of age, if it is at once moral, intelligent, and controlling. It is 
not, however, wise to expect a child who is infirm physically, to perform the labors 
imposed by the necessary and proper regulations of school. When children enjoy 
good health and are not blessed with suitable training at home, they may be intro- 
duced to the school, at the age of five years, with positive advantage to themselves 
and to society.” 

The Secretary alludes to the great success which John D. Philbrick, Esq., Su- 
perintendent of the Public Schools in Boston, has experienced in teaching a class 
of fifty primary-school pupils during twenty-two lessons of from thirty to forty 
minutes each. A quoted part of Mr. Philbrick’s own account concludes thus :— 
“This experiment satisfies me that the great remedy for the complaint of want of 
time, in primary schools, is the increase of skill in the art of teaching.” 

The Secretary sent a circular to the School Committee, in July last, in which he 
asked how many graduates of the State Normal Schools had been employed during 
the last three years, and what had been their character, success, and influence. He 
further wanted to know whether such graduates had been characterized by any 
professional excellence or superiority as teachers, and finally expressed the wish 
that the Committtees might state freely their opinion of the Normal School system. 
The answers received were printed, and occupy eighty-six pages of the report. 
According to these answers, the almost universally admitted excellencies and 
benefits of the Normal School system are : 

“TI, The graduates of the Normal Schools have disseminated better ideas of 
education, and they have stimulated the people to increased exertions in behalf of 
schools and learning. 

“II. During a period of nearly twenty years, as is stated by several commit- 
tees, they have continually and essentially aided in elevating the professional stand- 
ard among the teachers of the State; and many improvements in methods of 
teaching were first introduced through the agency of the Normal Schools. 

“III. Speaking generally, their excellence in thoroughness and methods of 
teaching is admitted. 

“IV. They have been distinguished for enthusiasm, devotion to their calling, 
system in teaching, and for the ability to elucidate clearly the subjects presented.” 
The Abstract of School Reports is as instructive as it is interesting. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


THe FRANKLIN County Common-ScHooL AssociATION held its semi-annual 
meeting at Sunderland, on Friday and Saturday, April 29th and 30th. Quite a 
large number were in attendance. There seemed to be no lack of speakers, and 
the discussions were carried on with energy and zeal. The exercises of the 
occasion were enlivened with the interspersion of some excellent music by the 
Choir. The introductory prayer was offered by Rev. Sereno D. Clarke of Sunder- 
land; after which the President, D. Orlando Fisk of Shelburne, addressed the 
audience with a few preliminary remarks, setting forth the object, design and 
influence of the Association, The Secretary’s report was then read and accepted. 
Messrs. Manly, Clarke, and Strong, were appointed a Committee on prize essays, 
to report in the morning. 

S. O. Lamb, Esq., of Greenfield, delivered the first lecture, giving a brief history 
of Massachusetts Legislation in regard to common schools, from the first act 
passed in 1642 to the present school laws which were enacted during the past 
winter, in which he held that a wide departure had been taken from the correct 
principles of educational policy—engendering a system, tending to a centralization 
of power; taking the control of the schools from the hands of the many, and 
placing it in the hands of the few. The lecture, which was regarded as a decidedly 
able production, elicited a spirited discussion. The question, “Ought there to be 
a higher standard of education for the teachers of our Primary Schools?” was 
opened by G. B. Manly, Principal of Conway Academy, and afterwards laid upon 
the table. 

On Friday evening a lecture was given by J. G. Longley, Esq., of Hawley,cn the 
subject, “ The Teacher—his character—abilities and reward.” 

The question concerning Massachusetts legislature, was again taken up and 
discussed. 

Saturday morning,—the subject, “ Are the frequent changes of text-books in our 
schools prejudicial to their best interests?” was discussed, and followed by an- 
other discussion upon the question, “Ought school committees to be chosen for a 
longer term than one year?” 

‘Two prizes were awarded for essays,—one to Miss Lydia Hall of Ashfield, and 
one to Miss Esther Newton of Greenfield,—which were read by the Secretary. 
Having passed the usual resolutions of thanks, the assembly adjourned sine die. 


Tue New HAMPSHIRE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION states, that the whole number 
of scholars in a town in Hillsborough County is 191. There are eleven districts in 
that town, one of which reports eight scholars, with an average attendance of seven, 
another five, with an average of four, and another three, the average attendance 
being one and two-thirds. 


THE TOWN OF MANSFIELD, Mass., at a legal town-meeting, has adopted a number 
of resolutions. The first of them is in favor of retaining the old Prudential 
Committees and the good old District-system. The second declares that the 
school fund is unsafe, and useless for the purpose of its creation, under the secret 
controlling agency of the Board of Education; and that in order to preserve it 
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from being squandered on objects other than the public schools, it is expedient 
that it should be divided among the cities and towns pro rata to the number of 
children of legal school ages in each; but with conditions that the annual income 
shall be forever appropriated to the public schools, in addition to such sums as the 
laws may require to be raised by taxation. The third recommends to the people 
of those towns which have not dissolved their superintending committees, to call 
town-meetings, by petition or otherwise, and pass votes authorizing the payment of 
wages and board of teachers, and for fuel, without approbation or visitation of 
superintending committees, and also such other votes as may appear to be necessary 
to terminate the functions of superintending committees. The fourth recommends 
to the people of the Commonwealth to waive ali other questions at the ensuing 
State election, and to unite, without distinction of party, upon the sole issue of a 
division of the School Fund. The fifth proposes to the several school districts 
throughout the Commonwealth, to assemble and organize, in the nature of 
Distribution Clubs; appoint committees of conference and correspondence, and 
take such other steps as they deem proper to effect an early and thorough State 
and County organization, without affiliation or concert of action with any political 
party whatever. Six thousand copies of these resolutions are to be distributed in 
this State; and a committee of three has been chosen, which invites the corres- 
pondence of all who are disposed to coOperate. Direction: P. C. C., Mansfield, 
Mass. 


Dr. Henry Bonn, the Genealogist, died recently at Philadelphia, aged seventy 
years. He wasa native of Watertown, Mass., a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
and removed to Pennsylvania in 1819, 


DIFFERENT Epitors oF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS feel very differently 
with regard to admitting educational news or articles into their papers. Among 
those of our exchanges which are not exclusively devoted to education, we esteem 
highly Moore’s Rural .Vew Yorker, Challen’s Illustrated Monthly, Fowler & Wells’s 
American Phrenological Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the Christian Register, 
the Congregationalist, the Pacific, the Maine Spectator, and the Wisconsin Mirror. 
From time to time, we receive a number of the “ People’s Advocate,” published in 
York, Penn., and regret that its proprietor does not exchange regularly with us. 
{t is a live paper, watchful over the true interest of the people. One of the Massa- 
chusetts weeklies did not even contain an original article on the Exhibition and 
Examination of the Normal Schoo] in its immediate neighborhood, but borrowed a 
description from a Boston daily. 


Tue TEACHERS OF VERMONT have now a School Journal of their own. Each of 
the first two numbers contains twenty-four pages, filled with interesting matter. It 
is published in Montpelier, by a Committee appointed by the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association. Terms, $1.00 a year; ten copies to one address, $8.00; 
fifty copies, $25.00. 

WE owe an apology to our cotemporary, the Illinois Teacher, for stating in our 
March number, that Mr. N. Bateman was the editor of this monthly publication, 
and also for setting this Journal down as containing only 32 pages. We prepared 
this list during the first days of February, from exchanges which we found at the 
office. If we are “behind the times” with regard to Western news, it is solely 
18 
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because Uncle Sam’s horses travel faster from East to West than they do from 
West to East. Up to this date we have not seen the January and February 
numbers of the “ Illinois T'eacher.” We gladly rectify our statement by acknow]l- 
edgirg that Mr. N. Bateman is no longer its editor, having become Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for that State; that it has been enlarged from thirty-two to 
forty pages, to which are added public documents and numerous advertisements. 
The April number contains a Circular, issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction, which contains, on twenty-four pages, the leading principles of the 
School Law, and the several duties enjoined upon school officers. This Journal is 
now separated (its editor says, emancipated) from its connection with the State 
Teachers’ Association. 


THe INDIANA ScHooL JOURNAL says: The days of miracles have not yet 
passed. The lady who thanked her stars that she had fagged through a long list 
of studies, and wondered how her head could contain all she knew, still lives. In 
a recent paper, published in a city in East Indiana, we find an advertisement of 
‘a Select School for Young Ladies,” to be taught by a lady who is a graduate 
of the Ohio Female College. She says, “she considers herself fully competent 
to teach all the English branches, Mathematics, etc., French and Latin.” As a 
specimen of what she includes in English branches and Mathematics, we find 
mentioned in another part of her advertisement, Algebra, Geometry, General 
History, Descriptive Botany, Ancient Geography, Astronomy, Natural, Moral, and 
Intellectual Philosophy, Physiology, Chemistry, Zodlogy, Geology, Rhetoric, Logic, 
Natural Theology, Evidences of Christianity, and Physical Geography. Is not this 
enough to evoke the spirits of Newton, Gibbon, Linneus, Butler, Herschel, Frank- 


lin, Stewart, Kant, Harvey, Davy, Cuvier, Buckland, Blair, Aristotle, Paley, Lard- 
ner, and Foster ? 


THe PHiLiirs ACADEMY AT ANDOVER opened its summer term on the 16th of 
April, with 240 students. Twenty-five years ago, 75 scholars were considered a 
good number. 


Pror. Brunnow, Director of the Michigan State Observatory, has been nom- 
inated Associate Director of the Dudley Observatory. Prof. Mitchell, its Director, 
will remove to Albany in the course of this month. 


IVISON AND PHINNEY’s EDUCATIONAL NEws contains the following hint: “We 
are constantly receiving applications from teachers and others, who wish us to pub- 
lish books which they have prepared or intend to prepare. We therefore here 
state, that our list of publications (with the exception of several works already pre- 
paring) is full, and that we do not desire to enlarge it. Indeed, the rapidly in- 
creasing sale throughout the Union, of the works we already publish, requires all 
the time, attention, and capital at our command. 

“ We have only space to suggest here, that the successful publication and intro- 
duction of a school book, is a much more expensive and difficult undertaking than 
is generally imagined. Indeed it may be estimated that of all the books written, 
less than one-fourth ever reach publication; and of those that are published, not 
one-fourth attain a paying circulation. So that only one book in sixteen, on the 
average, is pecuniarily successful. This will account for the fact that an author 
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who has not a very high reputation, can hardly induce our best publishers to under- 
take any new issue.” 

Mr. WILLIAM REED, of Newburyport, has been appointed to the Ushership in 
the Brimmer School, Boston. 

Mr. Jonn RvuGGteEs, for eighteen years Principal of the Brighton High School, 
has resigned his situation in that school. As indication of the esteem in which he 
was held by his former pupils, he was made the recipient of a splendid tea service 
of silver, worth $250. 

Mr. L. H. Bucktncuam, of Dorchester, has been appointed Principal of the 
High School, Brighton; salary $1,200. His predecessor at the Gibson School, 
Dorchester, Mr. Robert Vose, Jr., succeeds him in office; salary $1,000. 

Mr. T. N. Snow has recently been appointed as teacher of the High School in 
South Reading. 


Mr. Jonn F. Patren, Sub-master in the Washington Schoo], Roxbury, has 
been appointed Principal of one of the Grammar Schools in Lynn; salary $1,000. 


Hon. R. B, HUBBARD, of Amherst, has been appointed Superintendent of Schools 
in Northampton ; salary $1,200. 

New Evectric Conpuctor. The power of straw as a conductor of electricity 
has been utilized in the South of France, no less than eighteen communes in the 
neighborhood of Tarbes having been provided with conductors composed of straw. 
Experiments show that an electrical shock sufficiently powerful to kill an ox may 
be discharged by a single straw. 


Dictionaries. Our readers will see by the advertisements that a new edition 
of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary will soon be issued, and also that a new pictorial 
edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is announced to appear. Numerous 
pictorial illustrations of terms will be found in both. They are printed in the text 
at the place where the name is given, in Worcester’s, while in Webster’s they are 
printed separately at the end of the volume, accompanied by figures which show to 
which page they belong. Plenty of new words have been introduced in both 
works. Worcester contains a very full list of synonyms, without defining the 
shades of meaning, while in Webster the shades of difference between words 
corresponding in their general significance are pointed out. Both these Dictionaries 
will be highly valuable, and each will have its peculiar excellences and admirers, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AssocIATION.—The third meeting of this Association will 
be held in Washington, D. C., at the Smithsonian Hall, commencing on Wednes- 
day, August 10th. The arrangements for the meeting are such as promise a most 
interesting and profitable occasion. Lectures will be delivered by gentlemen who 
will represent the different sections of the Union and different grades of schools. 
Elbridge Smith, Esq., Principal of the Norwich (Ct.) Free Academy, has consented 
to speak for the New England States. Subjects of importance to the cause of 
education will be discussed. Ladies attending the meeting will be gratuitously 
entertained, and all teachers will be cordially welcomed to the National Capital. 
It is hoped that Massachusetts teachers will be present at the meeting in goodly 
numbers. 

Further particulars will be given hereafter. 
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THe Norro_k County TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will be held at the Town Hall 
in Foxboro, on June 10th and 11th. Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, Rev. J. S. Means, both 
of Dorchester, and John Kneeland, Esq., of Roxbury, will be the lecturers. 


AMERICAN IsTITUTE OF INsTRUCTION. The next annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute will be held at New Bedford, Mass., on the 23d, 24th, and 25th of August. 


WE had occasion the other day to call at the store of E. P. Durron & Co., and 
to examine his stock of foreign Atlases and Maps. Although we had reason to 
expect much, yet our expectations were surpassed by the variety and the excellence 
of the works offered there for sale. We know from personal observation and from 
the testimony of other professional men, that the selection, the variety, and the 
value of foreign Maps offered here for sale is not surpassed elsewhere in America. 
Several works which we imported ourselves some years ago are now here for sale 
at a lower price than that for which we could obtain them. All teachers who are 
in want of foreign Atlases or Maps of almost any description, will do well to call 
at this place before they purchase. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Hints to Common ScHoo. TEACHERS, PARENTS, AND PUPILS; OR, GLEANINGS 
FROM SCHOOL-LIFE EXPERIENCE. By Hrram Orcutt, A. M. Principal of North 
Granville Ladies’ Seminary. Revised edition. Rutland: GrorGe A. TUTTLE 
& Co.; Boston: Brown, TaGGarp & CHASE. 1859. 

We do not remember to have ever been more favorably impressed by the pe- 
rusal of a book, than we were by reading this small, and yet great work. Its one 
hundred and forty-four pages are filled with matter most valuable to teachers, 
parents, and pupils. The contents of this book are the fruit of a twenty years’ 
observation and experience in the school-room and in social life; only practical and 
vital points are presented, in a clear and impressive manner, while mere speculative 
questions, which admit of different solutions, have been strictly excluded. While 
we thank the author sincerely for the time and labor he has given to the writing 
of this book, we hope teachers and parents will read its pages, and be benefitted 
by the contents. Copies will be sent by the author to any address, by mail, on 
receipt of thirty-nine cents in postage stamps. 

MOTHERS AND INFANTS, NURSES AND NursinG. ‘Translation from the French, 
of a ‘Treatise on Nursing, Weaning, and the General ‘Treatment of Young Chil- 
dren. By Dr. At. Donne, late Head of the Clinical Department of the Fac- 
ulty of Paris, Inspector-General of the Schools of Medicine, Counsellor of the 
University, Private Professor of Microscopy, etc. Boston: PHILLIPS, SAMPSON 
& Co. 1859. 

This work, highly esteemed in France, has been translated because no other 
English or American work has supplied its place. It does not show how to cure 
disease, but how to prevent it; not how to apply medicine, but how to bring up 
children without it. The health or sickness of a child is but the consequence of 
previous causes; and by the useful information of this book, combined with more 
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watchfulness of mothers, a great deal of suffering may be avoided, and many a life 
preserved which now is shortened through the ignorance of parents or nurses. 
Especial attention is given to the food of infants, and faithful copies of plates rep- 
resent the microscopical appearance of human and animal milk, which will prove 
of inestimable value. The translator says in his preface, “ As a nation, we think too 
little of the quality or quantity of the food we eat. The stomach should be re- 
spected as a delicate organ, which, well cared for, will do more for us than any one 
other in building up our strength and rendering us what we are not now, a health- 
ful, robust, and ruddy nation.” The advice of the author is so much the more 
valuable, as it is not based upon mere schemes, but upon established scientific 
principles and a long practical experience in this special direction. We recom- 
mend this book warmly to all who take an active interest in the welfare of the 
young. 

UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, ANCIENT AND MODERN: 
Reduced to the Standards of the United States of America. By J. H. ALEXANDER. 
Baltimore: WM. MINIFIE. 1857. 

Without an examination no idea can be obtained of the research necessary for the 
compilation of a work like this, which, in the author’s opinion, offers more extensive 
and more convenient information than any other existing work. It contains over 
one hundred and fifty closely printed pages, and, as a reliable book of reference, 
should be found in every library. Price, $1.50. 

A Text-Book oF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, for the use of Mechanics and Schools, 
in which the Definitions and Rules of Geometry are familiarly explained, the 
Practical Problems are arranged, from the most simple to the more complex, and 
in their description technicalities are avoided as much as possible ; with Illustra- 
tions for Drawing Plans, Sections, and Elevations of Buildings and Machinery ; 
an Introduction to Isometrical Drawing, and an Essay on Linear Perspective and 
Shadows: the whole illustrated with fifty-six steel plates. By Wm. MINIFIE, 
Architect. Fifth edition. With an Appendix on the Theory and Application of 
Colors. Baltimore: Wm. MINIFIE; London: TruBNER & Co, 1859. 

The title of this volume shows its purpose, which is carried out fully and in the 
best manner. The author is a practical teacher of high standing, and this work has 
been very favorably received by the press and by teachers in England and America. 
It contains fifty plates, with about two hundred and fifty diagrams, very well 
executed. Mechanics, architects, and engineers, will find it a most useful book of 
reference and information. It would also be in part very acceptable in some High 
Schools. The price, $3.00, considering the great value and the style of the work, 
is very moderate. 

Easy Lessons IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, FOR YouNG BrGinners. By W. S&S. 


Barton, A. M. Boston: Goutp & Lixcotn; New York: SHELDON, BLAKE- 
MAN & Co.; Cincinnati: GeorGe 8. BLANCHARD. 1859. 


INTERMEDIATE GRAMMAR. A New System of English Grammar, progressively 
arranged. Concisely embodying the Principles of Analysis and Synthesis. By 
W.S. Barton. Sth Edition. Revised. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION; OR, THE YOUNG COMPOSER’S 
Guipe. By W.S. Barton, A. M. 1858. 


Grammar, as introduced into our schools many years ago, was a skeleton, by 
which scholars and sometimes teachers were frightened. It lay in the cradle of a 
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dead language and had no vitality to cause a reform or much improvement in 
speaking or writing. Outward influences have wrought great changes. English 
Grammar is now taught in almost every school ; and the latest editions of standard 
school books at this time show how much improvement has been made within the 
last fifteen years. Still even these works contain a great deal of dead lumber which 
will never be productive. Barton’s “ Easy Lessons,” “ Intermediate Grammar,” 
and “ Practical Exercises,” seem to avoid this objection. Every new point, as soon 
as stated, is practically applied to a number of cases. A few short rules embrace 
the leading principles of Syntax, and are introduced, not all at once, but gradually, 
one by one. Analysis and Composition go thus hand in hand; knowledge is 
changed into power of execution, and the scholar sees at once the usefulness of 
studying Grammar. Not all teachers will agree with Barton’s arrangement of the 
tenses or some new terms used in this book; yet no capable teacher who follows 
his course will be disappointed by the results. Some definitions and directions 
might be improved by being shortened or altered. In § 221 of the Grammar, for 
instance, it is stated that the pause of a comma should be half as long, and the 
pause of a colon twice as long, as that of the semicolon ; yet immediately after this 
rule we find the remark: “The duration of these pauses must be left to the taste 
of the reader.” The “ Practical Exercises in Composition ” are to the point, very 
interesting, and contain a number of hints which we have not seen in any other 
book. The rules of punctuation seem to be at present in a somewhat transitory 
state, and we should have liked to see them more substantially supported by 
reasons resting on grammar or good reading. Thus, for instance, it is stated in 
§12: “The colon is used to separate the parts of a sentence which are not so 
closely connected as to require a semicolon.” We seek in vain for a reason or 
the proper boundary line of this rule. The publishers have done well; the paper, 
printing, and binding are excellent. 


THe Microscopist’s Companion: A Popular Manual of Practical Microscopy. 
Designed for those engaged in Microscopie Investigation, Schools, Colleges, ete., 
and comprising Selections from the Best Writers on the Microscope, relative to 
its Use, Mode of Management, Preservation of Objects, ete.; to which is added a 
Glossary of the Principal Terms used in Microscopic Science. By JoHn KiNG, 
M. D. Illustrated with one hundred and fourteen cuts. 

The microscope has revealed a new world to men, and is sure to cause immense 
changes in our manner of living, in science, arts, and trades, as soon as its use ex- 
tends beyond the offices of a few physicians, the laboratory of the chemist, and the 
museum of the naturalist. Reading, writing, and common arithmetic were the 
leaven by which the mass of the people was stirred up to a new life during the past 
three centuries, but the microscope seems to be destined to become the medium of 
new revelations, and the lever by which old notions, wrong systems, and chimerical 
practices are to be annihilated. Dr. King’s Companion deserves fully, and will 
receive a hearty welcome. It teaches all the elements necessary for the use of the 
microscope, mentions the best books, containing more and higher information, and 
gives the names of the best American microscope manufacturers, together with the 
prices of their several instruments. The numerous engravings are carefully selected 
and well executed. Many explanations will be of great value, not only to the phy- 
sician, the grocer, and druggist, but to everybody who learns to use this instrument. 
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It seems to us that no advanced High School and no Academy should be without 
a microscope, when a good instrument can be procured at an expense of forty dol- 
lars. And wherever such a purchase is made, “ King’s Companion” will be the 
first, and, we think, best and most successful instructor. We intend to refer again 
to this work in one of our future numbers. 
THe LirrLe OratTor; oR, PRrMARY ScHoot Speaker. By Cuaries NorTH- 
END, A. M. New York: Published by A. S. Baknes & Burr. 1859. 
A little book of one hundred and seventy-eight pages, containing one hundred 
and thirty-two well-selected pieces, of which seventy-two are poetry, twenty-two 
prose, and thirty-eight dialogues. It will be a welcome guest in many a school. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By CHarLes G. BurNuaM, A. M.; being an Introduction 
to his New System of Arithmetic, on an Improved Plan. Boston: Joun P. 
Jewett & Co.; Cleveland, O.: Henry P. B. Jewerr. 1859. 


We confess that we were very favorably impressed by the preface, and by what 
the author says to “ Teachers;” but that we were disappointed when we saw how 
the author treats the teacher and the matter. Either it is his intention to have the 
book followed closely, or it is not. In the latter case, more minute advice to teachers 
and the omission of many dialogues between teacher and scholar would have been 
better. In the former case, the teacher is placed in an unenyiable position. Our 
readers may imagine the first lesson given by the teacher, with book in hand, or 
with the words correctly committed to memory, thus : 


“ Teacher. Well, my little scholars, you are about to commence a new study, and although it is 
the study of Arithmetic, yet you are not to make use of pencil and slate, as older scholars do, but you 
are to work out the questions in your mind. George, do you know what I mean by working them in 
your mind? S. In our thoughts. T. Very well; and when you have worked them out in your 
thoughts. you will then express to your teacher those thoughts in words, and this will be a recitation, 
James, when I say the class in mental arithmetic may recite, what will you und@rstand me to mean ? 
S. That we may express to you, in words, our thoughts upon our lesson. TJ. And what is the object 
of expressing to your teacher your thoughts upon your lesson’? S. That we may know whether our 
thoughts have been correct. 7. We will then proceed to our first lesson.” 


We, at least, should not make any effort to have other “ Mental Arithmetics ” 
superseded by this in a class of our own and for our own use. 


A New System or ARITHMETIC, ON AN IMPROVED PLAN:. embracing the Rules 
of Three, Single and Double, Direct and Inverse; Barter; Loss and Gain; Re- 
duction; Multiplication and Division of Fractions; Exchange of Currencies ; 
Interest; and all Proportional Questions, in one Rule applicable to the whole. 
The process greatly simplified and abridged. By Cuartes G. BurNnaAM, A. M. 
Boston: Joun P. Jewetr & Co.; Cleveland, O.: Henry P. B. Jewerr. 1859. 


If we cannot approve the manner in which B.’s Mental Arithmetic treats the 
subject, we can heartily commend this revised edition. Much found in other simi- 
lar books is here wisely omitted as not essential or necessary, and many hints are 
given and several new solutions offered which we have not seen in other books. 
The author shows that he is a teacher of much experience, and an independent 
thinker. We have not time to enlarge our remarks at present, but are sure that 
this book will gain friends, and that it deserves the attention of teachers, 

New ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ; embracing the First Principles of the Science. By 


Cartes Davies, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics, Columbia College. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 1859. 


A comparison with former editions will show that this work has been thoroughly 
revised and greatly improved. 
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Bishop Butier’s EruicaL Discourses AND Essay oN VIRTUE. Arranged as 
a Treatise on Moral Philosophy; and edited, with an Analysis, by J. 'T. CHam- 
PLIN, D. D., President of Waterville College. Boston: Jonn P. Jewett & 
Co. ; Cleveland, O.: Henry P. B. Jewerr; New York: SuHetpon & Co. 

To collect the material from Butler’s sermons, and arrange it in chapters and sec- 
tions, must have involved much patient search and labor. We trust that many 
will be benefitted by the editor’s undertaking. The biographical sketch of Butler, 
by Professor Rogers, and the Introduction, will be read with great interest. 


An Essay on INTUITIVE MoraLs, being an Attempt to Popularize Ethical Sci- 
ence. |’art L, Theory of Morals. First American edition, with Additions and 
Corrections by the Author. Boston: Crospy, NicHoLts & Co. 1859. 

We hail the publication of this Essay with joy and hope. Its author unites 
rare scholarship with true moral courage. Disregarding all absolute dictation of 
catechisms, creeds, or philosophical schools, the author has endeavored to unite 
into one homogeneous and self-consistent whole the purest and most enlarged 
theories hitherto propounded on ethical science. The Essay places the foundation 
of ethics upon the great biblical and rational, but not often outspoken truth, that the 
end of creation is not the Happiness, but the Virtue of rational souls. We cannot 
enter into details after a single perusal of this book, but hope to give it a more ex- 
tended notice hereafter. It is our conviction that the author would have succeeded 
still better in stating and proving several points, by perusing the works of the great 
German philosopher, Beneke, whose works are, thus far, very little known in Eng- 
land and America. 


THE office of the Teacher is supplied with the Educational Journals of the Unit- 
ed States, the Canadas, England, and France, Reports of School Committees and 
Superintendents, and recently published School-books, and is open at all times as 
a free Reading Room for teachers and friends of education. 

School Committees and Superintendents are invited to send copies of their Re- 
ports to the office of the “ Teacher.” Teachers will confer a favor by forwarding 
any educational documents, or by communicating any items of educational news, 
such as the appointment of teachers or superintendents, increase of salary, estab- 
lishment of High Schools, ete. 

Persons desirous of securing bound volumes of the “Teacher,” for 1856, 1857, 
or 1858, should forward their orders early; price, $1.50, or 50 cts. in exchange for 
the numbers. [Earlier volumes will be bound, if the numbers are sent, for 50 cts, 
Many teachers are making an effort to complete their sets of the “Teacher,” from 
the first volume. 

All subscriptions to the “ Teacher ” should commence with January. 


All unpaid subscriptions for 1859 will be charged $1.50, 
after June, according to advertised terms. 
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